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Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all.—Whittier. 
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SUGGESTIVE   PROGRAM. 

Song — "Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day." 

Reading — Governor's  Proclamation. 

Reading — Law  Creating  Arbor  Day. 

Music. 

Reading — Superintendent's  Letter. 

Essay — From  List  of  Subjects  Given. 

Recitation — "Montana's  Flower." 

Song — Selected. 

Story  of  Trees — To  be  written  by  pupils. 

Recitation — "An  Exercise  for  Arbor  Day."     (Four  children.) 

Naming  State  Flowers. 

Recitation — "What  the  Trees  Teach  Us."       (Fourteen  children.) 

Vocal  Music. 

Remarks — By  visitors  and  teachers. 

Planting  of  the  Trees. 

Song — "The  Planting  Song." 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

Arbor  Day. 

Sec.  Sec. 

1990.  Arbor  Day.  1992.Same.     Superintendent     of    Public 

1991.  Arbor  Day   Exercises.  Instruction. 

Section  1990.  The  second  Tuesday  of  May  shall  be  known  through- 
out the  State  as  Arbor  Day. 

Section  1991.  In  order  that  the  children  in  our  public  schools  shall 
assist  in  the  work  of  adorning  the  school  grounds  with  trees,  and  to 
stimulate  the  minds  of  the  children  towards  the  benefits  of  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  the  growing  of  timber,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  every  public  school  district  in  this  State  to 
assemble  the  children  in  their  charge  on  the  above  day  in  the  school 
building  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  provide  for  and 
conduct  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent,  county 
superintendent,  teachers  and  trustees  or  other  schood  authorities  having 
the  general  charge  and  oversight  of  the  public  schools  in  each  city  or 
district,  to  have  and  hold  such  exercises  as  shall  tend  to  encourage  the 
planting,  preservation  and  protection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  such  re- 
sults. 

Section  1992.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  from  year  to  year  a  course  of  exercises  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  subject  hereinbefore  mentioned,  which  shall  be  adopted  and 
observed  by  the  said  public  school  authorities  on  Arbor  Day. 

Section  3280.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  tree 
planting  and  arborculture  in  this  State,  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  is 
hereby  designated  as  Arbor  Day,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
annually  make  his  proclamation  setting  apart  that  day  for  the  planting  of 
trees  and  for  beautifying  homes,  cemeteries,  highways,  public  grounds 
and  landscapes,  and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. must  on  that  day 
instruct  the  pupils  as  to  the  importance  of  tree  planting  and  give  prac- 
tical lessons  in  landscape  gardening. 

Section  3282.  The  flower  known  as  lewisia  rediviva  (bitter  root) 
shall  be  the  floral  emblem  of  the  State  of  Montana. 


ARBOR  DAY  1904. 
In  the  preparation  of  a  programme  for  Arbor  Day  for  1904,  I  have 
had  in  mind  mainly  the  thought  of  beautifying  the  school  grounds  by  the 
use  of  those  means  which  nature  so  bountifully  provides,  and  the  creation 
of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  making  the  places  where  the 
children  must  spend  so  much  of  their  time,  very  pleasant  places.  All 
who  have  given  the  matter  any  thought  realize  the  very  great  importance 
and   value  of  environment  in   the  education  of  the  young.       This   factor 
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includes  not  only  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  but  every- 
thing which  can  be  made  to  minister  to  them. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
school  buildings,  not  simply  because  of  the  effect  upon  the  phyiscal  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils,  but  because  of  the  influence  upon  their  moral  nature. 
In  the  same  way  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  the  school  house 
and  school  grounds  act  directly  in  awakening  in  the  pupils  pleasurable 
and  uplifting  emotions,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  fear  that 
we  do  not  all  fully  realize  how  sensitive  children  are  to  their  surround- 
ings. We  cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  matter  of  seeing  that  every- 
thing of  an  objectionable  nature  is  removed  from  the  school  grounds. 
We  should  strive  to  make  each  school  yard  a  sacred  place  by  its  cleanli- 
ness and  orderliness.  All  can,  at  least,  see  to  it  that  grounds  surround- 
ing their  school  houses  are  cleared  of  all  rubbish.  Then  if  possible  add 
something  of  a  desirable  nature,  if  nothing  more  than  having  the  fences 
repaired.  I  realize  that  many  cannot  plant  trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  with 
any  assurance  that  they  will  receive  attention  after  school  has  closed,  but 
all  can  assist  in  the  creation  of  an  active  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
putting  the  school  grounds  in  proper  condition  for  future  planting.  I 
recommend  that  unless  you  can  plant  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
that  care  will  be  given  to  what  you  plant  that  you  refrain  from  planting. 
I  believe  that  to  plant  and  then  permit  your  trees  to  die  and  let  the  dead 
trunks  and  branches  remain  to  attract  attention  is  more  harmful  than  to 
never  have  planted  at  all.  It  is  expected  that  all  will  carry  out  a  pro- 
gramme on  Arbor  Day,  and  that  all  will  enter  into  the  observance  of  the 
day  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  pupils.  Remember 
that  your  pupils  will  soon  be  the  school  officers  of  the  state  and  will,  if 
they  have  received  proper  notions,  be  more  in  favor  of  bestowing  care 
upon  the  school  grounds  than  the  present  generation.  You  have  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  school  grounds  of  the  state  in  your  hands.  Do  not 
think  that  unless  you  can  plant  you  do  no  good. 

Every  city,  village  and  rural  school  house  and  site  should  be  attrac- 
tive by  reason  of  its  beauty. 

The  school  house  should  be  always  associated  in  the  child's  mind 
with  the  most  pleasant  memories,  it  should  suggest  to  him  ways  and 
means  of  making  his  .ife  beautiful.  To  this  end  let  us  this  year  inaugur- 
ate a  series  of  activities  that  will,  if  continued,  transform  the  most  deso- 
late and  unattractive  school  grounds  into  centers  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Let  all  set  to  work  removing  all  brush,  stones  or  rubbish  of  all  kinds, 
see  to  it  that  all  trees  which  may  be  growing  are  carefully  pruned,  and 
if  growing  too  thick,  that  they  be  thinned  out  and  reset  where  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  grow. 

The  letter  from  R.  W.  Fisher,  Assistant  Horticulturist  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  has  been  given  again  this  year  for  the  reason  that  it  con- 
tains many  facts  that  are  valuable  in  the  way  of  how  to  plant,  and  what 
to  plant.  "Arbor  Day  and  School  Ground  Planting,"  taken  from  the 
letter  from  the  Director  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  has  also  been  re- 
peated for  the  same  reason,  as  has  been  "Ten  Things  we  May  Do  to  Help 
Plant  Life."  We  hope  all  will  give  these  letters  a  careful  reading  be- 
fore undertaking  to  plant  trees,  shrubs,  etc! 
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The  programme  which  we  have  prepared  for  Arbor  Day  is  not  in- 
tended to  contain  all  that  may  be  done  in  the  observance  of  the  day,  but 
is  merely  suggestive.  We  have  included  so  much  subject  matter  for  the 
reason  that  very  many  of  the  rural  schools  have  not  access  to  the  proper 
material  for  the  preparation  of  an  Arbor  Day  programme. 

We  trust  that  each  and  every  teacher  in  the  state  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  Arbor  Day,  1904,  one  long  to  be  remembered  and  one 
which  shall  be  productive  of  very  great  good. 

Respectfully, 

W.  W.  WELCH. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  PROCLAMATION. 

'Tuesday,  May  10,  is  declared  by  law  to  be  Arbor  Day. 

"I  earnestly  request  the  people  of  the  state  to  observe  the  day  by 
planting  trees,  vines  and  shrubs. 

"Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  it  will  afford  in  adding  beauty  and 
comfort  to  our  homes,  it  will  pay  dividends  in  the  years  to  come,  in  the 
increased  value  of  our  property. 

"Older  commonwealths  that  have  systematically  observed  the  custom 
testify  to  the  splendid  results  accomplished,  and  without  exception  urge 
the  universal  observance. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Helena,  the  15th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

"(Seal.)  J.  K.  TOOLE, 

"By  the  Governor: 

"GEO.  M.  HAYS,  Secretary  of  State." 


THE     MONTANA    AGRICULTURAL     EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  March  19,  1902. 

The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  help  those  who  intend  planting 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  selecting  the  varieties  best  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  found  in  this  state,  and  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  found  best  for  the  planting  and  subsequent  care 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  tree  planters  will  find  that  they  have  many  adverse  conditions 
to  contend  with,  and  oi  course  no  one  will  expect  the  same  success  that 
is  attained  by  those  in  more  favored  locations,  who  succeed  in 
growing  trees,  although  they  are  scarcely  given  a  thought  after  once 
being  placed  in  the  ground.  But'  here  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
somewhat  opposed,  the  successful  ones  will  be  those  who  give  their  trees 
the  cultivation  and  care  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  results. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  reasons  why  trees  and  shrubbery  should  be 
planted  upon  home  and  public  grounds  for  ornamentation  seems  out  of 


place,  as  everyone  who  has  any  regard  for  the  beautiful  readily  admits 
that  for  all  the  labor  expended  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  tret,.^,  they 
are  amply  repaid  by  the  pleasing  effect  produced.  Some  times,  however, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  that  there  is  too  little  planting,  but  rather  that 
the  planting  is  meaningless.  Before  any  planting  is  done  a  definite  plan 
of  arrangement  should  be  agreed  upon  and  followed  out  when  the  plant- 
ing time  comes;  not  having  the  plants  scattered  promiscuously  about 
the  grounds  as  is  often  the  case.  In  an  article  of  this  sort,  however,  no 
rules  can  be  given  for  the  proper  grouping  and  placing  of  the  material  to 
give  the  best  effect,  and  the  persons  interested  will  have  to  rely  upon 
their  own  artistic  judgments  in  the  matter. 

To  hide  unsightly  objects,  and  to  take  the  place  of  fences,  hedges  can 
often  be  used  to  good  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  be  made  very 
ornamental,  but  unless  one  is  willing  to  give  them  proper  attention  they 
should  not  attempt  to  grow  one,  as  they  require  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
pruning  and  training  which  if  not  done  makes  them  an  eyesore  on  the 
premises. 

The  Buffalo  Berry,  Privet,  Buckthorn,  and  Common  Barberry  are  the 
most  desirable  shrubs  for  hedges  in  this  state,  being  hardy  and  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  good  effect.  Some  of  the  evergreens,  notably  the 
Arbor  Vitae  and  Hemlock-Spruce  are  often  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
where  they  are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  anything  it  is  not  best  to 
use  them  as  the  branches  are  easily  broken  off  while  frozen. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  found  best  suited  for  the  different  parts  of  this 
state,  both  on  account  of  their  hardiness  and  natural  beauty  are:  — 

1.  Poplars:     Carolina,  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  Russian  Poplar. 

2.  Maple:     Silver  Leaf  and  Cut  Leaf. 

3.  Box  Elder. 

4.  American  Elm. 

5.  Mountain  Ash. 

6.  Willow:     Golden  Russian  and  Red  Willow. 

7.  White  and  Burr  Oak. 

8.  White  Birch  and  Cut  Leaved  Birch. 

9.  Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 

10.  Native  Cedar. 

11.  Native  Pines. 

Of  these  the  poplars,  especially  the  Carolina  poplar,  will  give  the 
quickest  returns  and  are  easy  to  make  grow,  but  where  a  longer  lived 
tree  is  desired  and  one  more  to  be  admired,  some  of  the  other  trees  will 
answer  the  purpose  better. 

The  American  elm  is  one  of  the  best  trees  that  can  be  planted  for 
beauty  of  form  and  growth,  and  the  Mountain  ash  makes  a  very  pretty 
specimen  tree  upon  the  lawn;  but  having  a  list  of  the  hardy  trees  the 
reader  can  choose  tnose  that  best  suit  his  own  fancy. 

The  shrubs  that  have  been  found  hardy  and  worthy  of  trial  are: 

Syringias. 

American  and  European  Barberry. 

Purple-leaved  Barberry. 

White-berried  Privet. 
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Lilac. 

Spiraea  Van  Houltii. 

A  number  of  the  hardy  roses  if  given  some  winter  covering  can  be 
grown  successfully  and  they  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  place  during 
the  flowering  season. 

If  the  trees  are  put  out  as  single  specimens  they  should  not  be  planted 
so  closely  that  they  will  touch,  even  when  fully  matured,  and  such  vari- 
eties that  have  a  cnaracteristic  beauty  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  oak,  elm  and  Colorado  blue  spruce  are  among  the  best  trees  for  this 
purpose,  being  hardy  and  having  a  beauty  of  form  or  foliage  that  recom- 
mends them  for  specimen  planting.  If,  however,  they  are  grouped  for  a 
grove  or  dense  shade,  closer  planting  is  advisable,  and  for  roadside  shade 
the  distance  should  be  such  that  room  will  be  given  for  full  development 
and  yet  give  the  desired  shade. 

For  the  larger  growing  trees  as  the  oak  and  elm  40-50  feet  apart  is 
advisable;  while  for  the  birch,  maple,  poplars,  etc.,  30-40  feet  is  a  good 
distance,  unless  a  very  quick  shade  is  wanted,  when  they  can  be  planted 
closer. 

The  land  should  be  put  in  proper  condition  before  any  planting  is 
done,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich  fertilizers  should  be  ap- 
plied and  worked  into  the  soil. 

The  holes  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  placed  are  dug  before  the  trees 
are  brought  onto  the  ground  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  fine  rich 
soil  into  each  hole  before  the  trees  are  put  in. 

Dig  the  holes  deep  enough  so  that  when  the  tree  is  in  place  it  will 
be  a  little  deeper  than  it  was  in  the  nursery,  and  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  roots  without  in  anyway  cramping  or  crossing  them  other  than  is  nat- 
ural. 

Fill  in  around  the  roots  with  fine,  moist  dirt,  being  careful  to  pack  it 
down  thoroughly,  and  leave  no  air  spaces  around  the  roots.  Fill  the 
hole  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top  and  pack  it  hard  as  possible  with 
the  feet  or  a  stick,  and  then  throw  the  remaining  dirt  in  loose.  This  will 
act  as  a  mulch  and  prevent  evaporation. 

If  the  ground  is  moderately  moist  no  water  is  necessary  at  planting 
time;  but  if  inclined  to  be  dry  fill  the  hole  with  water  2  or  3  times  before 
the  tree  is  put  in,  allowing  the  water  to  soak  away  into  the  surrounding 
soil;  or  water  can  be  applied  to  the  tree  before  the  hole  is  entirely  filled, 
and  this  will  settle  the  dirt  better  around  the  roots,  and  also  moisten  the 
soil  to  a  sufficient  depth.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  apply  the  water  after 
the  hole  is  entirely  filled  as  it  will  form  a  crust  on  top,  and  set  up  capil- 
lary action,  thus  quickly  evaporating  what  soil  moisture  is  in  the  ground 
and  there  is  danger  that  the  water  will  not  reach  the  roots. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  carefully  the  trees  were  dug,  some  of  the 
roots  wffill  be  broken  off,  and  to  offset  this  the  top  will  have  to  be  pruned 
to  give  a  proper  balance,  otherwise  the  top  will  evaporate  more  moisture 
than  the  roots  can  supply,  thus  insuring  a  weak  and  slow  growing  tree. 
Before  planting  all  broken  or  lacerated  roots  should  be  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  so  as  to  induce  a  speedy  growth  of  new  roots.  The  necessity 
of  pruning  trees  planted  along  drives  and  pathways  so  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  teams  and  pedestrians  passing  by  is  quite  apparent. 
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After  the  trees  are  properly  planted  they  should  not  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  is  often  the  case;  but  good  cultivation  should  be 
given  during  the  growing  season,  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
and  in  a  fine  pulverized  condition. 

Where  irrigation  is  practiced,  and  this  is  necessary  to  the  best  results 
in  most  any  part  of  the  state,  the  water  should  be  given  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  wet  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
roots,  otherwise  irrigation  is  of  little  value.  As  soon  as  the  ground  will 
permit  it  after  irrigating  it  should  be  cultivated  and  the  surface  soil  pul- 
verized. By  doing  this  the  moisture  will  be  retained  in  the  soil  for  a 
longer  period  and  the  roots  will  make  a  stronger  growth. 

By  giving  the  trees  plenty  of  water  and  good  cultivation  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  they  will  make  a  normal  years'  growth  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  and  by  stopping  irrigation  as  early  as  August 
1st,  the  trees  will  ripen  their  wood  and  be  better  able  to  withstand  th< 
winter  without  injury. 

Before  the  first  hard  frosts  appear  in  the  fall  put  a  mulch  of  straw, 
manure  or  leaf  mould  around  the  trees;  and  this  should  not  only  be 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  tree  but  cover  enough  ground  to  protect  all  the 
lateral  roots.  In  the  spring  after  danger  of  severe  frosts  is  past  the 
mulch  can  be  scattered  over  the  ground  or  hauled  off.  Do  not  leave  it 
around  the  tree  during  the  growing  season,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  roots 
feed  near  the  surface,  thus  exposing  them  to  frosts  and  droughts. 

In  the  case  of  small  shrubs,  that  are  in  an  exposed  place,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  some  kind  of  a  covering  over  the  whole  plant,  where  the  win- 
ters are  exceptionally  severe. 

Evergreens  can  be  transplanted  from  the  forest  with  good  success  if 
it  is  done  while  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant  state  and  care  is  taken  that 
the  roots  do  not  become  dry.  Once  the  resinous  sap  becomes  congealed 
the  trees  are  useless,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  plant  them. 

When  spring  planting  is  intended  the  trees  ought  to  be  ordered  in 
the  fall  and  "heeled  in"  over  winter.  This  insures  against  delays  when 
planting  time  comes  and  the  trees  are  more  likely  to  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  if  ordered  direct  from  the  nursery  in  the  spring. 

Trees  are  "heeled  in"  by  digging  a  trench  large  enough  to  receive  the 
roots  without  unduly  crowding  them  and  placing  the  trees  in  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  with  the  tops  leaning  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  which  the  prevailing  wind  comes.  Tamp  fine  dirt  around  the  roots 
and  see  that  they  do  not  become  dry.  Where  the  winters  are  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  the  position  exposed,  covering  the  whole  tree  is  often 

practiced,  and  when  this  is  done  they  should  be  watched,  that  they  do 
not  heat  in  the  pit.  The  covering  ought  to  be  taken  off  early  enough  in 
the  spring  so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  trees  starting  to  sucker,  as 
they  are  likely  to  do  if  left  until  the  ground  becomes  warm. 

Trees  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  firms  in  this  state: 

The  State  Nursery  Co.,  Helena,  Montana. 

The  Missoula  Nursery  Co.,  Missoula,  Montana. 

T.  T.  Black,  Whitehall,  Montana,  and  probably  others  unknown  to  the 
writer. 

R.  W.  FISHER, 

Assistant  Horticulturist. 

Montana  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  March  zl. 
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ARBOR   DAY  AND  SCHOOL  GROUND   PLANTING. 
The  neglected  condition  of  the  school  ground  has  not  remained  with- 
out notice  or  without  some  effort  toward  improvement.       The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  school-ground  comfort  and  adornment  has  gradually  increased 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  establishment 


Potomac  Public  School,  Missoula  County. 

of  an  annual  Arbor  Day  for  tree  planting.  Arbor  Day  was  proposed  by 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  was  first  ob- 
served in  Nebraska,  where  it  was  officially  recognized  in  1872.  It  was 
first  associated  with  school-ground  planting  in  Cincinnati,  in  1882,  in  con- 
nection with  a  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  Since 
then  it  has  been  best  known  by  its  observance  in  the  schools.       All  the 
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states have  followed  the  example  of  Nebraska  in  establishing  Arbor  Day, 
and  the  movement  has  now  spread  into  many  foreign  countries.       Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand  all  celebrate  their  Arbor 
Days. 

Method  of  Celebrating  Arbor  Day. — The  governor  of  each  state  annu- 
ally appoints  Arbor  Day  at  the  proper  season  for  planting.  This  day  is 
celebrated  in  the  schools  by  public  exercises  appropriate  to  tree  planting, 
with  essays,  songs,  and  recitations  by  the  pupils,  and  addresses  by  visi- 
tors. In  connection  with  the  exercises  there  is  ordinarily  more  or  less 
tree  planting.  Great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  planting  ceremonies  im- 
pressive by  letting  the  children  take  part,  and  by  planting  trees  comem- 
orative  of  noted  persons  or  events.  Much  more  attention  is  given  to 
these  matters  than  to  having  the  trees  in  the  best  condition  and  to  plant- 
ing them  just  right. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  results  upon  the  school  grounds 
have  not  been  marked.  Too  often  the  work  has  been  impulsive  and  the 
interest  transient.  Trees  planted  with  ceremonious  dignity  in  April  have 
died  of  neglect  before  September,  and  those  that  survived  have  been  left 
to  fight  unaided  their  battles  for  existence.  So  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  choice  of  trees  and  to  the  methods  of  planting  that  those  en- 
tirely unfit  for  the  situation  have  often  been  used,  and  have  been  planted 
in  places  where  they  could  not  receive  protection  while  young,  or  serve 
any  useful  purpose  when  grown.  Arbor  Day  has  often  come  on  dry, 
windy  days,  or  clear  out  of  season  for  planting.  Furthermore,  the  plant- 
ing has  been  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  great  benefit.  Where  an  acre 
of  trees  in  a  solid  block  is  needed,  only  a  half  dozen  specimens  have  been 
planted.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  the  school  grounds  are  still 
largely  unimproved. 

The  educational  results  of  Arbor  Day  endeavors,  however,  have  been 
extensive  and  beneficial.  Even  though  the  celebrations  have  been  largely 
exhibitions  of  sentiment  and  the  planting  almost  wholly  unsuccessful,  yet 
pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  have  learned  much  about  trees  as  useful 
living  things,  and  about  forests  as  great  sources  of  national  wealth  to  be 
protected  and  perpetually  maintained.  The  smallness  of  the  results  has 
itself  drawn  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  past  methods.  It  is  due  in 
part  to  lessons  learned  in  Arbor  Day  planting  that  we  are  now  ready  to 
begin  work  with  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

Necessity  for  Better  Methods. — The  need  of  the  school  grounds  is  for 
plantations  of  hardy  trees,  cared  for  by  such  methods  as  will  keep  them 
constantly  thrifty.  The  trees  should  be  selected  and  planted  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  They  should  be  properly  placed,  and  in  sufficient  num- 
ber. To  plant  in  this  way  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  details. 
It  may  be  the  work  of  several  days.  The  perishable  nature  of  trees  also 
makes  it  extremely  important  to  plant  them  when  the  weather  conditions 
are  just  right.  Dry.  windy  weather  may  cause  several  days  delay  in  the 
planting.  It  is  therefore  impracticable  to  depend  wholly  on  a  specified 
day  for  the  work.  Let  the  trees  be  planted  at  the  right  time:  then,  if 
public  exercises  are  planned,  they  may  be  heid  on  an  appointed  day  aftei 
the  planting  is  completed. 
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Many  difficulties  at  present  encountered  may  be  overcome  by  placing 
the  direction  of  the  planting  in  the  hands  of  some  person  who  understands 
fully  its  purpose.  The  pupils  should  assist  in  the  work  because  it  is  for 
their  own  school  ground,  but  on  account  of  their  lack  of  experience  they 
should  work  under  competent  supervision. 

Let's  sing  a  song  of  May,  sing  it  loud  and  clear; 

Sing  it  tor  the  children,  who  have  gathered  here. 
Sing  to  them  of  planting  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 

To  bless  some  weary  trav'ler,  and  brighten  life's  dull  way. 


CELEBRATE  THE  ARBOR   DAY. 

(Air — Marching  Througn  Georgia.) 
Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march,  and  song  and  cheer, 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 

But  once  in  every  year; 
Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  memory  dear — 
Memories  sweet  for  this  May  day? 

Chorus — 

Hurrah;     Hurrah!     the  Arbor  Day  is  here, 

Hurrah!     Hurrah!     it  gladdens  every  year; 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  this  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Flowers  are  blooming  all  around — 
Are  blooming  on  this  day, 

And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad, 

Welcome  tne  month  of  May, 
Making  earth  a  garden  fair 

To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 
Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. — Chorus. 


AN   EXERCISE  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

First  Child. 

I  Love  a  tree  in  spring 

When  the  first  green  leaves  come  out; 
And  the  birds  build  their  nests  and  carol 

Their  sweet  songs  round  about. 

Second  Child. 
I  love  a.  tree  in  summer, 

When  in  the  noon-tide  heat, 
The  reapers  lie  in  its  shadow, 

On  the  greensward,  cool  and  sweet. 
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Third  Child. 

I  love  a  tree  in  Autumn, 

When  frost,  the  painter  old, 
Has  touched  with  his  brush  its  branches, 

And  left  them  all  crimson  and  gold. 

Fourth  Child. 

I  love  a  tree  in  winter, 

Mid  snow  and  ice  and  cloud, 

Waving  its  long,  bare  branches 

In  the  North  wind,  wailing  cold. 

All. 

Let  us  plant  a  tree  by  the  wayside, 

Plant  it  with  smiles  and  tears, 
A  shade  for  some  weary  wanderer, 

A  hope  for  the  coming  years. 

— Lucia  M.  Mooney,  in  Teacher's  World. 


WHAT  THE  TREES  TEACH   US. 

First  Pupil. 

I  am  taught  by  the  Oak  to  be  rugged  and  strong 
In  defense  of  the  right;  in  defiance  of  wrong. 

Second  Pupil. 

I  have  learned  from  the  Maple,  that  beauty  to  win 

The  love  of  all  hearts,  must  have  sweetness  within. 

Third  Pupil. 

The  Beech,  with  its  branches  wide-spreading  and  low, 
Awakes  in  my  heart  hospitality's  glow. 

Fourth  Pupil. 

The  Pine  tells  of  constancy.      In  its  sweet  voice 
It  whispers  of  hope  till  sad  mortals  rejoice. 

Fifth  Pupil. 

The  nut-bearing  trees  teach  that  'neath  manners  gruff, 

May  be  found  as  "sweet  kernels"  as  in  their  caskets  rough. 

Sixth  Pupil. 

The  Birch,  in  its  wrappings  of  silvery  gray, 

Shows  that  beauty  needs  not  to  make  gorgeous  display. 

Seventh  Pupil. 

The  Ash,  having  fibers  tenacious  and  strong, 

Teaches  me  firm  resistance,  to  battle  with  wrong. 
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Eighth  Pupil. 

The  Aspen  tells  me  with  its  quivering  leaves, 

To  be  gentle  to  every  sad  creature  that  grieves. 

Ninth  Pupil. 

The  Lombardy  Poplars  point  upward,  in  praise, 

My  voice  to  kind  Heaven  they  teach  me  to  raise. 

Tenth  Pupil. 

The  Elm  teaches  me  to  be  pliant  yet  true; 

Though  bowed  by  rude  winds,  it  still  rises  anew. 

Eleventh  Pupil. 

I  am  taught  generosity,  boundless  and  free. 

By  the  showers  of  fruit  from  the  dear  Apple  tree. 

Twelfth  Pupil. 

The  Cherry  tree  blushing  with  fruit  crimson  red. 

Tells  of  God's  free  abundance  that  all  may  be  fed. 

Thirteenth  Pupil. 

In  the  beautiful  Linden,  so  fair  to  the  sight. 
This  truth  I  discern:     It  is  inwardly  white. 

Fourteenth  Pupil. 

The  firm-rooted  Cedars  like  sentries  of  old, 

Show  that  virtues  deep-rooted  may  also  be  bold. 

— Helen  O.  Hoyt,  in  the  Teacher's  World. 


STATE  FLOWERS. 

Idaho Syringia 

Vermont   Red  Clover 

Minnesota   Moccasin  Flower 

Alabama   Golden-Rod 

Nebraska   Golden-rod 

Oregon   Golden-rod 

Utah Sego  or  Mariposa  Lily 

Maine  Pine  Cone  and  Tassel 

New  York  and  Iowa Rose 

Montana    Bitter    Root 

Michigan   Apple  Blossom 

Oklahoma    Mistletoe 

North  Dakota Wild  Rose 

Delaware Peach  Blossom 

Rhode  Island  Violet 

Colorado    Columbine 
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SUGGESTIVE   TOPICS   FOR  ARBOR   DAY   ESSAYS. 

How  to  plant  a  tree. 

Best  trees  to  plant. 

The  most  useful  tree. 

Trees  and  their  relation  to  birds. 

Trees  and  their  relation  to  fishes. 

Varieties  of  trees  on  our  farm. 

Schoolhouses:     What  they  are  and  what  they  should  be. 

Schoolgrounds:     How  to  improve  them. 

What  the  leaves  do. 

Best  trees  to  plant  on  the  roadside. 

Planting  nut-bearing  trees:     Encouragement  for  it. 

Best  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental  planting. 

What  to  do  with  signs  that  are  nailed  to  trees  and  fences  and  painted 

on  the  rocks. 
How  to  do  away  with  rubbish  on  the  roadsides. 
Advantages  of  good  sidewalks. 
Roads  and  walks,  and  how  to  make  them. 
Teaching  of  botany  and  horticulture  in  schools. 


MONTANA'S  FLOWER. 

Fair  Montana;      land  of  mountains, 

Where  vast  herds  of  cattle  roam; 
Where  are  hid  thy  gold  and  silver — 

Land  of  fertile  valley  home ! 

Thou  art  fitly  represented 

By  the  Rediviva  bloom; 
Sprung  from  root  that  lives  tho'  trodden. 

Lives  where  others  find  their  doom. 

Rediviva;     mountain  floweret; 

Month  of  roses  sees  thy  birth. 
Brightly  decking  vale  and  foothill 

Truly  art  thou  "gem  of  earth!" 

Thou  hast  christened  range  of  mountains, 

Thou  art  valleys'  lovely  donor; 

Let  thy  dainty  rose-tint  blossom 

Be  Montana's  own  "State  Flower." 

— F.  A.  Reynolds. 
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READING.— THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAPLE. 

For  several  Second-Grade  Pupils. 

"Did  you  plant  trees  on  Arbor  day  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  grand- 
ma?" asked  Jessie,  when  she  had  been  telling  grandma  about  the  Arbor 
Day  exercises  at  school. 

"No,  my  dear,"  grandma  replied,  "they  didn't  have  Arbor  Day  when 
I  was  a  girl;  but  my  little  Delia  planted  a  maple-tree  on  the  first  Arbor 
Day  that  was  ever  celebrated  in  Nebraska.  I  have  good  reason  to 
remember  it,  for  it's  been  a  very  useful  tree,"  said  grandma. 

"It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago,"  she  went  on,  "that  a  day  was 
first  set  apart  for  tree-planting."  Every  one  was  pleased  with  the  idea 
and  wanted  to  plant  trees.  And  how  many  they  did  plant!  They  planted 
wind-breaks,  and  street-trees,  and  shade-trees  in  the  dooryards. 

"Delia  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  no  one  thought  she  was  big 
enough  to  plant  trees.  But  she  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  she 
got  an  armful  of  twigs  and  made  farms  all  over  the  back  yard. 

"Your  grandpa  and  the  boys  were  setting  trees  along  the  street.  I 
wanted  a  maple  by  the  back  door,  but  grandpa  said  it  would  take  too 
much  room;  and  besides,  the  ground  was  so  hard  there,  he  said,  he 
thought  it  would  die  if  he  did  set  it. 

"And  little  Delia  spoke  out,  just  in  fun,  'Why,  I'll  plant  you  a  maple- 
tree,  mother!'  And  she  ran  into  the  front  yard  and  dug  up  a  little  seed- 
ling that  had  come  up  under  one  o*f  the  maples  there,  and  then  she  ran 
back  and  planted  it  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"It  was  just  a  part  of  her  play.  She  never  dreamed  it  would  grow; 
but  the  queer  part  of  it  was,  it  did  grow.  There  came  a  heavy  rain  that 
night,  and  I  suppose  that  gave  it  a  good  start.  Anyway,  it  began  to 
grow,  and  it's  kept  on  ever  since,  and  we're  sitting  under  it  now!"  said 
grandma. 

"What?"  cried  Jessie,  jumping  up.  "This  great,  lovely  tree?  Isn't 
that  splendid!" 

"Yes,"  said  grandma,  "and  as  I  said,  it's  been  very  useful.  I've 
done  my  washing  under  it  in  the  summertime  for  ten  years.  And  when 
your  grandpa  gets  tired  of  working,  he  comes  and  sits  here  to  rest;  and 
he's  never  once  said  that  he  thought  it  took  too  much  room.  Yes,  I  have 
your  mamma  to  thank  for  this  tree,  my  dear." — Mary  Elizabeth  Stone,  in 
Youth's  Companion. 
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MONTANA. 

(Bitter  Root.) 

We  come  from  Montana,  "the  land  of  the  mountains," 
With  bitter  root  garlands,  rose  tinted  and  white; 

We  plucked  the  fair  bud  from  its  home  by  the  fountains, 
And  make  it  our  emblem  of  bloom  and  delight. 

Not  a  nook  in  the  far  stretching  valley  or  hillside, 
But  bitter  root  hastens  with  bloom  to  adorn: 

Not  a  gray  mossy  stone  by  the  river  or  rill-side 

That  wears  not  its  garland,  with  hues  of  the  morn. 

O,  bitter  root  blossom,  that  blows  by  the  fountain, 
How  many  the  shrines  that  thy  worshipers  seek! 

There's  Biter  Root  Valley  and  Bitter  Root  Mountain, 
And  Bitter  Root  Village  and  Bitter  Root  Creek. 

Not  a  voice  in  dissension  is  heard  when  we  name  thee, 
Whether  dwellers  in  cottage  or  palace  or  hall; 

Not  a  dastard  so  base  that  would  dare  to  defame  thee; 
Our  own  bitter  root  is  the  flower  for  us  all. 


Time  and  Manner  of  Planting. — South  of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel, 
fall  planting  is  safe  and  often  advantageous.  North  of  this,  spring  plant- 
ing should  be  the  rule,  as  fall  planted  trees  can  scarcely  develop  sufficient 
roots  to  sustain  themselves  during  the  winter.  The  most  successful 
nurserymen  practice  early  planting  for  deciduous  trees,  beginning  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  the  ground  ceases  freezing.  Evergreens  are  not  planted 
until  later;  some  even  wait  until  the  young  growth  is  starting.  If 
possible,  planting  should  be  done  on  a  cool,  cloudy  day.  Unless  the  day 
is  very  moist,  the  trees  should  be  carried  to  the  planting  site  in  a  barrel 
half  filled  with  water,  or  a  thin  mixture  of  earth  and  water,  and  lifted 
out  only  as  they  are  wanted.  Even  a  minute's  exposure  to  dry  air  will 
injure  the  delicate  roots — the  feeders  of  the  tree. 

The  roots  should  be  extended  in  their  natural  positions  and  carefully 
packed  in  fine  loam  soil.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  work  the  soil  about 
each  root  separately  and  pack,  it  solid  with  the  foot.  As  the  hole  is  filled, 
the  earth  should  be  compacted  above  the  roots  and  around  the  stem,  in 
order  to  hold  the  tree  firmly  in  place.  The  last  two  inches  of  soil  should 
be  very  fine,  and  should  lie  perfectly  loose.  It  will  serve  as  a  mulch  to 
retain  the  moisture. 

Tres  should  be  planted  neither  in  very  wet  nor  very  dry  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  wet,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  it  is  drier.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
good  cultivation  has  been  maintained  the  year  previous  to  planting  the 
soil  is  not  likely  to  be  so  dry  that  trees  will  not  start.  Besides  insuring 
a  supply  of  moisture,  such  cultivation  puts  the  ground  in  good  physical 
condition  for  planting. 

With  this  treatment  watering  will  scarcely  ever  be  necessary.  If  it 
is,  the  holes  may  be  dug  a  few  days  beforehand  and  filled  with  water. 
They  should  be  refilled  as  the  water  soaks  away  until  the  soil  is  fully 
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moistened.  A  thorough  irrigation,  when  that  is  possible,  is  still  better. 
As  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  soewhat  dry  the  trees  should  be  planted. 
While  it  is  a  common  custom  to  water  at  the  time  of  planting,  those  who 
do  no  watering  are  usually  the  most  successful.  Even  *in  the  semi-arid 
regions  some  successful  growers  apply  no  water,  but  keep  up  an  excellent 
system  of  cultivation,  thereby  retaining  the  soil  moisture. 

The  spacing  of  the  trees  is  not  so  important  in  school-ground  plant- 
ing as  in  forest  plantations,  yet  it  is  worth  consideration.  The  trees 
should  not  stand  so  near  together  as  to  produce  long,  slender  poles;  on 
the  contrary,  short,  thick  trunks  are  desirable,  to  support  large  tops  and 
withstand  heavy  winds.  From  8  to  12  feet  apart  will  be  suitable  spacing 
distance.  Where  large  blocks  are  to  be  planted  the  trees  may  be  closer, 
but  it  is  scarcely  ever  desirable  to  plant  them  closer  than  6  by  6  feet. 

Why  Trees  Die  in  Transplanting. — To  many  persons  it  is  a  mystery 
why  trees  die  after  being  transplanted.  They  do  not  die  without  cause, 
however,  and  when  one  begins  to  wither  something  is  wrong.  Often- 
times the  result  is  not  to  be  noticed  until  weeks  after  the  injury;  in  other 
cases  it  is  apparent  in  a  few  days.  After  the  injury  has  been  done  it  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  tree.  All  the  assist- 
ance that  can  be  given  is  to  make  the  surroundings  of  the  tree  favorable 
for  growth.  The  following  are  some  of  the  causes  of  death  among  trans- 
planted trees: 

The  loss  of  the  principal  part  of  its  root  system  when  the  tree  is  being 
taken  up  is  a  great  shock  to  its  vitality,  and  frequently  causes  its  death. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  root  must  be  cut  off,  for  usually  the  space  sur- 
rounding the  tree  is  filled  with  figrous  rootlets,  myriads  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  detected  with  the  naket  eye.  Almost  all  of  these  are  lost,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  larger  roots.  Mr.  D.  C.  Burson,  of  Topeka,  Kas., 
last  year  dug  up  and  measured  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  root  system  of 
a  vigorous  Hardy  Catalpa  seedling  that  had  grown  from  May  till  Novem- 
ber. This  six-months-old  seedling  showed  over  250  feet  of  root  growth. 
Nearly  everywhere  a  tree  will  thrive  better  and  grow  faster  during 
its  early  years  with  cultivation  than  without  it.  The  purposes  of  culti- 
vation are  mainly  to  protect  young  trees  from  the  encroachment  of  weeds 
and  grass,  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  physical  condition,  and  to  retain  the 
moisture.  Good  cultivation  is  that  which  serves  these  purposes  without 
injuring  the  trees.  It  does  not  necessarily  include  deep  tillage.  In  fact, 
deep  tillage  may  be  positively  injurious  by  breaking  off  the  feeding  roots, 
and  is  usually  not  necessary  to  loosen  the  soil.  Very  few  soils  are  too 
hard  for  tree  roots  to  penetrate  if  moisture  is  plentiful.  The  best  way  to 
retain  moisture  is  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches.  The  longer  cultivation  is  continued,  the  better  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  trees.  It  should  not  cease  in  any  case  until  they  are  well 
established  and  prepared  to  thrive  without  further  attention. 

Scattering  or  isolated  trees  can  not  usually  be  cultivated  except  by 
occasionally  spading  up  the  earth  within  a  circle  of  a  few  feet  around 
them.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  grass  and  weeds  from 
crowding  them  and  retarding  their  growth. 

The  difficulty  in  tilling  a  school-ground  plantation  will  come  during 
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the  vacation  period.  That  is  the  busy  time  of  the  year,  when  crops  must 
be  tilled  and  harvests  reaped.  Unless  the  person  in  charge  is  very 
watchful  the  plantation  is  sure  to  suffer. 

Although  artificial  watering  is  not  recommended,  it  is  necessary  to 
keey  the  soil  of  the  plantation  moderately  moist.  Sometimes  a  great 
deal  of  moisture  can  be  added  by  conducting  to  the  plantation  the  water 
that  drains  from  adjacent  slopes.  A  small  trench  made  to  correspond 
with  the  contour  lines  of  a  hill  or  slope  will  often  gather  almost  all  the 
surface-drainage  water.  In  the  Northwest,  trees  planted  as  snowbreaks 
a  few  rods  from  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  plantation  will  cause  the 
drifts  of  snow  to  form  just  outside  of  the  plantation.  The  trees  will  thus 
be  saved  from  breakage,  and  a  helpful  supply  of  moisture  will  be  added 
at  the  edge  of  the  plantation. 

The  responsibility  will  devolve  upon  the  teacher  to  inculcate  a  spirit 
of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  for  the  plantation.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  make  them  feel  a  responsibility  for  its  success.  If  they  feel 
a  personal  pride  in  it,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  giving  the  trees 
rough  usage  by  bending  or  breaking  them. — Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  134, 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SUFFIELD  ARBOR  SONG. 

The  springing  grass  and  spreading  tree, 
And  pulsing  life  of  nature  free, 
The  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  land, 
O  Lord,  are  planted  by  thy  hand. 

The  forests  touched  by  gentle  breeze, 
The  ruddy  flush  of  orchard  trees, 
All  nature's  sights  and  sounds  shall  raise 
To  thee,  O  God,,  a  voice  of  praise. 

We  gladly  plant  these  trees  to-day, 
And  from  these  hills  we  look  away 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  whose  gracious  power 
Sends  light  and  warmth,  the  dew  and  shower. 

Give  bud  and  bloom  and  fruit,  we  pray, 
While  seasons  go  their  circling  way, 
Quicken  thou  us  who  now  are  here, 
And  all  who  come  from  year  to  year. 

Who  sows  a  seed  or  plants  a  tree, 
May  neither  fruit  nor  harvest  see, 
Yet  he  who  sows  or  plants  may  know, 
The  Lord  a  blessing  will  bestow. 

— By  Agricola,. 
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THE   PLANTING  SONG. 
Tune:     America. 
Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand! 
The  song  birds  o'r  them  trill. 
They  shade  each  tinkling  fill. 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way. 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest; 
in  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale — 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail. 

God  knows  best. 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair, 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care„ 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place. 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face 
Let  in  some  sweeter  grace, 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessing  send. 
All  things  on  him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  feaf  and  flower. 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 
His   presence  and  his  power 

Are  everywhere. 


— S.  F.  Smith. 
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TEN   THINGS  WE   MAY   DO  TO   HELP   PLANT   LIFE. 

First — In  transplanting  a  tree,  first  prepare  the  ground  where  it  is  to 
have  its  new  home,  by  digging  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  receive  all  the- 
roots  of  the  tree,  with  space  enough  beyond  to  allow  their  unimpeded 
growth  for  some  time,  carefully  reducing  the  earth  to  such  fine  condition 
that  it  can  be  brought  into  clos^  contact  with  the  smallest  roots.  Then 
take  the  tree  from  the  ground  carefully,  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  thread- 
like roots,  and  replace  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  prepared  soil. 
Many  trees  live  but  a  short  time  on  account  of  having  their  roots  twisted 
or  hacked  off,  and  then  having  hard,  lumpy  earth  thrown  hastily  around 
them. 

Second — Refrain  from  hitching  horses  to  trees,  swinging  on  branches 
of  young  trees  and  cutting  their  bark.  In  taking  bark  from  mountain 
trees,  always  leave  one  portion  intact  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  in- 
stead of  cutting  the  piece  of  bark  all  around  the  trees. 

Third. — Pluck  flowers  carefully,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  harmed. 

Fourth — Furnish  support  to  young  and  struggling  trees,  and  to  the 
vines  whose  tendrils  seek  something  on  which  to  climb.  A  simple  cage 
built  around  the  tree  often  saves  its  life  by  protecting  it  against  animals 
and  passers-by  heavy  winds,  etc.,  and  a  few  strings  and  tacks  will  aid  our 
climbing  vines  to  cover  walls  and  fences  with  beauty. 

Fifth — In  gathering  flowers,  exercise  care  to  take  such  as  are  matured, 
without  taking  buds. 

Sixth — Remove  a  weed  here  and  there,  as  we  see  in  passing,  that  it 
may  not  hinder  the  growth  of  more  useful  or  beautiful  plants. 

Seventh — Collect  and  burn  the  dry  and  undesirable  weeds  from  our 
vacant  lots  and  roadsides.  If  we  would  all  do  our  duty  by  such  places 
as  are  nearest  ourselves,  a  pest  like  the  Russian  thistle  could  not  gain 
such  headway  as  it  has  in  the  state. 

Eighth — Observe  and  minister  to  the  different  needs  of  the  different 
species  of  plants  around  us.  Too  much  water  kills  evergreens,  cacti,  and 
other  natives  of  dry  soil,  while  too  little  is  fatal  to  violets,  pansies,  Cot- 
tonwood trees,  and  other  moisture-loving  varieties. 

Ninth — Refrain  from  tramping  on  young  and  tender  grass. 

Tenth — Use  our  influence  toward  beautifying  school  grounds  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  grass. 

— Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell. 


SETTING   A   GOOD    EXAMPLE. 

(From  the  Helena  Independent,  of  Saturday,  April  16,  1904.) 

The  state  is  preparing  to  set  a  good  example  for  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana in  the  planting  of  trees,  and  within  the  next  month  will  have  several 
Arbor  Days  on  the  capitol  grounds.  There  are  more  than  1,000  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs  to  be  set  out  on  the  lawn,  and  practically  all  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  planting,  the  proper  season  for  the  work 
being  the  only  thing  that  holds  it  back. 

Yesterday  the  state  furnishing  board,  which  some  time  ago  let  the 
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contracfc^Jr  the  trees  that  will  be  needed,  awarded  the  contract  for  50 
lilac  ^fehes  and    50   snowball   bushes   to   Rogan   Bros.,   who   live   in   the 
Pricloy  Pear  valley.       The  bushes  are  full  grown,  and  were  sold  to  the 
stftte  with  the  guarantee  that  they  would  bloom  this  year.   • 
,*       In  order  to  make  ready  for  the  planting  of  the  bushes  several  men 
^were  set  to  work  yesterday  digging  holes  on  either  side  of  the  brick  walk 
^"  leading  from  Sixth  avenue  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  capitol.       There 
will  be  about  15  holes  on  either  side  of  the  walk  and  about  10  feet  from 
the  curb  line.       The  remainder  of  the  bushes  ordered  yesterday  will  be 
planted  along  the  walks  in  other  portions  of  the  grounds.       When  the 
bushes  are  transplanted  much  of  the  earth  where  they  have  been  grown 
will  be  transferred  with  them,  so  that  the  growth  will  be  in  no  way  re- 
tarded. 
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